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THE MUSICAL QUARTERLY 

VOL. V JANUARY, 1919 NO. 1 

ORIGINALITY 

By HENRY F. GILBERT 



IN discussing a recently composed piece of music with a friend 
not long ago, he said: "Of course this thing is lacking in 
originality but otherwise it is a good composition, well made, 
melodious, and full of fine points." I was immediately reminded 
of the young man of whom it was said that he possessed every 
conceivable qualification to insure his success except ability. For 
a composition to be lacking in originality is only another way of 
saying that it has nothing to say on its own account but that all 
its virtues are borrowed plumes. That a piece of music should 
have its own message is to me such a primal consideration, that 
if it lacks this distinctive quality of intrinsic and original character 
all other qualities which it may possess seem to me negligible. 

As we glance over the world's library of music we cannot 
fail to observe that those compositions which have survived the 
ravenous tooth of time, and which still continue to be played are 
just those in which the quality of originality is apparent; those 
which have made a new contribution, an addition, to the domain 
of musical beauty; those from which we derive a particular 
aesthetic thrill which we can obtain from no other source. No 
matter how well made, melodious, and full of "fine points" many 
another composition may have been, these virtues have availed 
not to keep it alive, for lacking originality it lacked indeed the 
vital spark which any work of art must have in order to be of last- 
ing interest or significance. So a contemporaneous musical com- 
position of which it can be said that "it lacks originality" is there- 
by condemned, to my mind, and particularly specified as being 
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artistically valueless and non-significant, no matter how cleverly 
it may be wrought technically, or how perfectly performed it may 
be. 

It is of course true that a composer's accomplishment is 
limited by his technical proficiency; yet he may have all the 
technique in the world and if he have not something else beside 
this, his work counts for naught. Technique alone is powerless 
to save. 

II. 

A discussion of originality in music must necessarily — even 
to a large portion of so-called music lovers — be lacking in mean- 
ing, point or significance. For, strange as it may seem, to a very 
large number of our musical public the music itself is a secondary 
consideration. The quality of its performance is, to these good 
people, the point of vital interest. To many of them, in fact, it 
may be said to be the only point of interest. Indeed, this matter 
of quality of performance affects persons of an undoubted interest 
in music for its own sake, to an unsuspected degree. 

"Which had you rather hear: a fine piece of music poorly 
performed, or a poor piece of music finely performed?" This 
has, for some time, been a favorite question of mine which I have 
put to those who assumed an interest in music, on many occasions. 
According to the answer, was I enabled to classify them as per- 
sons who had a real interest in music, or persons whose real in- 
terest was in the performance of music. For it is easily apparent 
that even though a fine piece of music is performed poorly we 
shall receive, even from the poor performance, a touch of the great 
beauty which lies in the music itself: whereas, if a poor piece of 
music is performed ever so finely, we cannot receive a touch of any 
greater beauty than that which lies in the music itself, and as 
this is poor in comparison with the fine piece of music, the original 
question becomes a well-nigh infallible test of the way a person's 
real interest lies. 

But a piece of music ultimately lives or dies in nearly exact 
accord with its intrinsic musical worth, or the lack of it. Fine 
performance cannot keep a really poor piece of music alive for 
very long; nor can poor performance permanently hinder the 
recognition of a really fine piece of music. This is undoubtedly 
a fact and tends to prove that a real love and true valuation of 
music for its own sake does exist in the majority of so-called 
musical people and that the fascination and apparent preference for 
fine performance above all else is but a superficial feeling due to 
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the sparkle and glitter of perfect accomplishment, — the mesmer- 
ism of the moment which must be allowed time to subside before 
their deeper feelings come into play. 

That which is imitative, or borrows its character from some- 
thing else, cannot be as strong or have such a sure and lasting 
effect on us as that which has an original character of its own. 
This truism the public ultimately react to, although it takes time 
and their judgment is at first confused by all sorts of concurrent 
circumstances. 

III. 

In common parlance, or colloquial phrase, for a piece of work 
to possess originality means that it has the quality of being dif- 
ferent from other pieces of work of the same general class. This 
quality of being "different" is held in such an exaggerated respect, 
and given such an inordinate amount of importance by the popular 
mind that it has come to be looked upon, although erroneously, as 
the determining factor in the appraisement of the value of any 
new artistic contribution. There are, however, two species of 
this quality of being "different." The mere quality itself is a 
superficial characteristic, and may or may not possess significance. 
A true and significant work of art has the source of its inspiration 
in the deepest part of the nature of the creative artist. It springs 
from the depths of his being. The work of art itself is but the 
ultimate flowering of an inner impulse toward beauty. It is the 
expression of a secret love of the beautiful and an earnest striving 
to embody this feeling in a tangible form. I speak now only of 
those who are chosen by nature herself to fulfil the sacred calling 
of creative artist. It is when such as these, (remaining true and 
faithful to their own individual vision of the beautiful) produce 
works of art, that works of a true and significant originality are 
born. For, inasmuch as they have been true to themselves; 
and inasmuch as we are all intrinsically different from each other, 
will the work of art produced possess the quality of being "dif- 
ferent." But this quality of being "different" will have arisen 
in consequence of the inception of the work of art having taken 
place deep in the artist's soul. It will, therefore, be a result, an 
incident, rather than a fundamental quality. The word originality 
comes from the word origin. Origin means primal source. And 
only in those works of art where the quality of originality, or being 
"different," is the result of the creative artist remaining true to 
the primal sources of his inspiration is this quality of an authentic 
or real value. 
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There are, however, many works of art not at all of the highest 
quality, which nevertheless possess the characteristic of origi- 
nality, or differentiation, in appearance at least, from all other 
works of a similar class. These are the works of those near-artists; 
those career makers, who have no heaven-born call to express 
beauty, but whose spur is ambition, whose fundamental desire is to 
astonish, to excite admiration, and — to make money. They 
will be original at all costs. They vrill be "different" in their 
works, from all others, recognizing this as a cardinal asset, a good 
advertisement. So they aim directly at originality. It becomes 
an end with them to attain it. This quality of being "different" 
is to them the great desideratum and far from being an incident 
attendant on their being true to themselves, is prima facie evidence 
of their artificiality, their superficiality, and their insincerity. 
The original characteristics which appear in the compositions of 
this class of artists are merely superficial eccentricities which 
have been arrived at by a purely conscious effort to attain them. 
They have their source no deeper than in an ambitious clever- 
ness, an itch to be "different," to appear as a marked or distin- 
guished personality. The "true" artist does not strive to be 
original, but to express himself with as great a degree of faithful- 
ness as possible. As he does this his composition will be original, 
he need never fear, in just the proportion that his own nature is 
rich, deep, or distinguished from that of his fellows. 

To produce something which shall be merely "different" 
from other things of the same class is a very easy matter. For 
instance, in our English alphabet there are but twenty-six letters. 
In the English language these have been combined (making words) 
in approximately 125,000 ways. Yet it is comparatively easy 
to make combinations of them which in all probability have never 
before been made, and which will certainly differ from all the 
accepted and usual combinations of them. But most o/ these 
new combinations will not necessarily possess either value or in- 
terest. They will simply be "different," and this difference will 
not spring from any cause deeper than the mere desire to at- 
tain it. 

Or, again, take the few tones which furnish the fundamental 
material from which melodies are made. With a very little 
thought it is possible to write a succession of these tones which 
we ourselves never heard, and which in all probability no one 
ever did. But as for this eccentric succession of tones giving our- 
selves or anybody else aesthetic pleasure, as for its being a melody, 
or giving anyone a distinctly musical impression — all this is not 
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only extremely doubtful, but highly improbable. If, however, 
such a thing is put forth with a sufficient degree of seriousness, 
it will present a fascinating interest to all those persons who 
jump to the conclusion that anything which they cannot quite 
"get on to" must be great. But the point is that to produce some- 
thing which is merely "different" takes very little effort, and the 
thing produced in this way is, from an art standpoint, inclined 
to be of very little worth. 

The conscious striving for originality of this sort not only 
leads to the production of many works which are in themselves 
artistically valueless, but also tends to prevent the artist from 
arriving at the exercise of true originality. To put it paradox- 
ically: the struggle for originality is the enemy of originality. 
The reason of this is that the effort to attain originality as the 
quality of "differentness" is confined to the intellect, and no 
compelling work of art ever sprang wholly from the intellect. 
The deep feelings of the soul must be the primal source of inspira- 
tion. The intellect may dispose and arrange the colors, the tones, 
or the words but emotion must furnish the driving power, the 
first impulse. Without the heart there is no art. There must be 
both thought and feeling in a true work of art. Neither one alone 
will accomplish it. For this reason, when an artist bases his 
originality entirely on that which he "thinks up" he ignores one 
half (at least) of the necessary elements, and that half the most 
fundamental and precious. So that if all his energy of creation 
is focused in the intellect, whether his thought be superficial or 
profound, he has prohibited himself from producing work of any 
very high or convincing character. 



IV. 

If we confine our attention to that meaning of originality 
which implies a ±>eing "different" from other things of a similar 
class, we shall discover that there are as many shades and degrees 
in this quality as in others. In some works it is very strongly 
marked; in others scarcely perceptible. When this quality of 
"difference" is due to the artist remaining faithful to himself it 
simply means that some creative artists have a strongly individ- 
ualized character, others not. In fact, in many instances when 
certain creative artists remain true to themselves they discover 
that their work has so little of distinctive quality to recommend 
it that they make haste to turn their backs upon their true source 
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of inspiration and make a conscious attempt to attain this quality 
of distinctive "difference" at all costs. It is just by this method 
of procedure that these poor artists make a fundamental mis- 
take. For it is a truth which should be shouted from the house- 
tops, that if you are unable to write good and convincing music 
from your inner inspiration you never will be able to do so by 
imitating that which is outside of and foreign to your nature. 

All art-work which does not spring from the inspiration of 
one's own soul must be imitative and feeble in character. Its 
very eccentricities and meritricious ruggedness are good evidence 
of its worthlessness. Conscious weakness usually assumes strong 
attitudes in its endeavor to fool others into the belief that it has 
intrinsic strength. In plain "American," great is the power of 
bluff, which is a potent force in the world of art, as in other worlds. 
However discouraging the lack of distinctive quality in an artist's 
work, arising from his being true to himself, he should persist in 
it for it is only by this course of procedure that he can ever pro- 
duce any thing of real or lasting art-value. 

We each have in us something which others have not. Each 
one of us has a touch of individuality which differentiates him 
in his inmost essence from every one else. In most of us this in- 
dividual character is very small; so small that it does not count, 
especially considering the extent to which most men's characters 
are dominated by conventionalities, and the thoughts and actions 
of others. Nevertheless it will grow by giving it a chance, as a 
plant will grow by being tended, watered, etc. Therefore the 
artist who persists in remaining true to himself will eventually 
reap his reward of distinction, even though it may take time and a 
certain degree of heroism to do so. 

Considering that each of us has a distinguishing fragment 
(greater of less) of individuality, it can truthfully be said that 
every man is a man of genius. But in the great, the immense 
majority of cases this native genius counts for naught. It is feeble. 
It lacks self-reliance. It lacks the courage of belief in itself. And 
the whole world with its age-long traditions, its mighty force of 
conventionality, its coercive urge in favor of conformity, is against 
its development. What wonder then that in the most of us 
this divine spark of individuality is lost, submerged, over-whelmed. 
Yet this spark is the man himself, and only by remaining true 
to it in spite of the world's opposition, only by working from its 
inspiration alone can he make his effect upon the world. For 
that which we call genius itself is but individuality raised to the 
th power. 
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The question which now naturally arises in most of us is: 
"How shall I tell the difference between true originality and 
'fake' originality; how tell the kind which springs from an inner 
conviction from the kind which is consciously assumed?" The 
answer as concerns most of us is very simple. Time alone will 
tell. There are of course a few advanced souls who perceive 
values instanter. To them the sham of an assumed originality 
is at once apparent. But to most of us insight is but a slow and 
gradual growth. The fundamental difference between heart- 
felt originality and the consciously assumed variety lies in the 
matter of sincerity. There will be a tang of sincerity about the 
heartfelt kind of originality which the assumed variety will lack. 
This quality of sincerity will be at once apparent to those super- 
sensitive and keen souls already specified, and will be ultimately 
felt and perceived, through repeated hearings, by the general 
musical public. While the sincere work will gain in the public 
estimation through repetition, the insincere work will be esteemed 
less and less as it is repeated. Its sham originality will be felt to 
be less satisfying as time goes on. The sincere work on the other 
hand will always touch our hearts by reason of its sincerity. We 
shall unconscioulsy come to realize that it springs from an inner 
conviction on the part of its creator and that its originality far 
from being a mere mannerism, or an assumed superficial quality, 
is inherent in the very nature of the work itself. Familiarity 
with that which is sincere and of authentic origin will breed respect, 
whereas familiarity with that which is false, superficial or in- 
sincere will breed contempt. 

Although outwardly the sincere man and the hypocrite may 
present a very similar appearance it is not very long before we 
get to know the intrinsic qualities of each and to justly estimate 
them at their relative values. So it is the quality of sincerity, 
or its lack, in a work of art, which rightly determines for us the 
authentic value of its originality. And works of art which are 
sincere, which have their origin deep in the nature of the creative 
artist; and those works of art which are insincere, whatever 
distinguishing characteristics they may possess having been 
assumed rather than felt: these two kinds will not fail to reveal 
themselves to us in their relative values as time goes on. It is as 
difficult to kill the truly vital as to make live that which has no 
inherent vitality. 
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VI. 

Whether or not there is such a thing as progress in art is at 
least a question. Much has been said and written on both sides. 
Some contend that there is only variety, not progress; that a 
beauty once apprehended and expressed is a perfect work of art 
in itself and that the only possible point of departure from this is 
to apprehend some other beauty and express that. Therefore, 
they argue that inasmuch as progress consists of the improvement 
of certain definite things progress in art is on the face of it an 
absurdity. 

With this proposition, however, I fundamentally disagree. 
A work of art undoubtedly consists of the expressed apprehension 
of a particular ray of beauty by a certain artist. Now as this 
artist becomes more expert in the practice of his art he naturally 
perceives with his inward sense more of the beautiful, and per- 
ceives with a growing clarity that particular ray of beauty of 
which he is the chosen interpreter. He also, as time goes on be- 
comes more expert and proficient in the expression of his ideas. 
His ability to express more completely his apprehension of beauty 
becomes greater. His command over the technique of his chosen 
art becomes more perfect. And as his artistic personality grows 
and expands so does his art. This I should call definite progress 
in the individual artist, and also definite progress in his art. 
Should we compare some of his earlier works with those which he 
puts forth at the maturity of his powers we could not fail to be 
impressed with the definite progress which he had made, both in 
the apprehension of beauty and its expression. 

Now what is true of the individual artist and his art is, I 
believe, true as applied to art in general and the great class of 
creative artists. As time goes on and man becomes more re- 
fined and civilized his perception of beauty becomes keener. His 
aesthetic sense becomes not only more delicate, but he is sensitive 
to more shades and kinds of beauty than when he was less de- 
veloped. Also, in regard to his general power in the expression 
of this beauty, it would seem foolish to deny to him an ever in- 
creasing mastery. 

In the art of music for instance, who will deny that a 
Beethoven Symphony is an advance, both in the beauty and 
nobility of the feeling expressed and in the perfection of its ex- 
pression over a Corelli Sonata. Yet each were undoubtedly 
geniuses — high points — in their respective ages. Or who would 
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deny that the works of Wagner both in quality and degree of 
beauty and the mastery of its expression are superior to the works 
of Monteverdi? 

To discover new beauties, and to express them with an in- 
creasing degree of mastery, this is progress in art. Originality is 
the fundamentally necessary condition for the unfoldment of new 
beauty. Through originality is the world's treasure of beauty 
made larger. Through increasing mastery of the material of its 
expression does it become more potent. But this mastery of 
material alone — technical proficiency — is a dead thing. If it does 
not serve to express and clothe the vital spark of an original 
beauty it is like a body without a spirit. Talent can create new 
works in an already accepted style but genius creates a new style 
in which to express its originality. For in its last analysis true 
originality and genius are one. There are differences of degree 
but not of intrinsic quality. Originality is genius: and the 
characteristic of genius is that it gives us something new, original. 
And this vital spark can only have its origin deep in the heart of 
the creative artist. From thence it flowers as a new and original 
work of art: a real contribution to our fund of beauty, our treas- 
ure-house of joy. 



